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Ballad poetry and symbolism is discussed by John Speirs in
The Scots Literary Tradition, London, 1940 (an article reprinted
from Scrutiny, 1935).

It is also possible to interpret many of the images that appear
in the ballads as psychoanalytical "symbols", that is, as examples of
an unconscious translation of a psychological situation into indirect
terms. Freud and Jung have made us familiar with this kind of
symbolism and have traced parallels between the images of dreams
and those of folklore. It is not difficult to apply their interpretation
to such a stanza as this:

For forty days and forty nights
He wade thro red blude to the knee,

And he saw neither sun nor moon,
But heard the roaring of the sea.

"Thomas Rymer", 37 A, 7), which is based on the folklore motif
of the Water Barrier before the Otherworld, but may also be a vivid
parable of birth; or to the "ship" images that appear in "James
Harris (The Demon Lover)":

She set her foot upon the ship,

No mariners could she behold;
But the sails were o the taffetie,

And the masts o the beaten gold.       (243 F, 9.)